Editorial 


ON RECREATING A TRADITION 


A painter friend speaking to me one day said, ‘Why is it that Indian 
music and dance are under eternal house arrest?’ The question was sharp, 
provocative and set me thinking. As repartee I had retorted, ‘‘Well fiaturally 
because my house is so beautiful and large, the gardens so well set, the rooms 
big with only temporary partitions capable of endless readjustment, why 
should I want to go to a jungle to carve my own little path and then get lost 
againin the jungle?” 


Each time when we speak of the inability of traditional Indian music and 
dance to achieve a modernity, the conversation returns to one point, While 
Indian painting and literature did break away from tradition and where both 
tradition and modernity could be clearly identified both in point of time and 
as styles, the Indian dancers and musicians have not discarded some funda- 
mental principles of form and technique of what may be called the tradition 
and yet there is contemporaneity. 


However, it is perhaps not as easily understood that what we term as 
classicity is often a creative attempt at classicity, a recreation rather than a 
natural continuity. It is not without reason, therefore, that the forms have 
been called neo-classical. However, how did we find ourselves in this position 
of a major movement of revival, recreation or for that matter of discovering 
this large house with many rooms and a variety of plants which are grown, 
re-grown and cultivated? There were many factors and many forces at work 
but not the least amongst these was the gigantic figure of Uday Shankar. 
No dancer of this generation specially those working at the urban level would 
be what he or she today is or would have known where to go or how to go 
about his/her art but for the contribution of Uday Shankar, Vallathol, 
Rukmani Devi and Rabindra Nath Tagore. 


While each one of these figures has played a part in the renaissance 
which we call ‘the revival of classical Indian dance’, Uday Shankar’s contri- 


bution remains unique and monumental. 


He came to the field of dance in a rather circuitous manner drawn 
to it more by circumstance than either education or creativity, but the incipient 
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seeds of the great artists are evident from their childhood. Shri Rajendra 
Shankar’s tribute to him in the first article of this volume recreates with 
charming affection and insight the cultural milieu in which Uday Shankar 
was brought up. The young Uday was fascinated by the Ahirs and the 
Chamars of the vicinity and by the magic lantern shows of the village. 
These two fascinations along with the teachings of the teacher (Master Mosai) 
gave him an intellectual curiosity; these remained with him till his very last 
days. Uday Shankar was eclectic to the last. 


In the years of glamour and recognition which followed his spectacular 
appearance with Anna Pavlova he never remained either satisfied or content. 
This ceaseless spirit of enquiry and experimentation characterised Uday 
Shankar’s life and it is perhaps this sense of adventure and enquiry which 
led him also to uncover layers of the past in the Indian dance traditions. 
With almost a magician’s touch he dusted off the anonymity in which these 
arts had survived a century of neglect. Each meeting of Uday Shankar witha 
charismatic personality brought forth a new traditional gem for us. Such 
was the meeting with Sankaran Namboodri, Guru Amobi Singh, Guru 
Kandappan Pillai, Ustad Allauddin Khan and others. In paying tribute to 
Uday Shankar thus we must never forget that it was his pursuit of the roots 
of the traditions which re-established the classical arts in their modern 
framework. 


Uday Shankar was a creative artist first and last. He could not have rest 
content with the discovery of the past, the making available of traditional 
talents for generations of the future. Through his own initial endeavour he 
recreated through movement, paintings and sculptures which he had seen in 
the British museums to create dances for the stage. Now when he was familiar 
with the long continuities of the traditions through these masters, he could 
not have restricted his creativity to the mere process of learning. Vishnudass 
Shirali narrates the creative adventure between music and dance, between 
tradition and experimentation and lets us have a peep into the creative pro- 
cesses of composing ballets, dance dramas and music for the dance,rather than 
a dance number on a known musical composition. Shiraliji’s reference to the 
great shock of both Shirali and Timir Baran when Uday Shankar suggested 
the incorporation of sound effects in dance is indeed revealing. We take sound 
effect, drumming noises and the whole field of ‘effect music’ for granted both 
on the stage and the screen. We do not pause to look and see who was that 
master who dared do such a blasphemous act. Very soon and perhaps too 
soon, incorporation of musical effects for dance and theatre numbers was the 
rule rather than the exception. For this one breakthrough Uday Shankar must 
be remembered as must as his associates and brothers. The mere incorpo- 
ration of meaningful musical effects would not be such an innovative step had 
it not been a fact that, in doing so Uday Shankar either by volition or by an 
accident moved away from the whole principle of melodic line and metrical 
cycle and movemental articulation. 
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It was now movement in space rather than circumscribed time. And so, 
Uday Shankar had logically to arrive at a point where a system of movement 
had to be evolved which was other than either traditional or what has been 
termed as pure freestyle movement. Narendra Sharma gives a vivid account 
of the nature of training at the Uday Shankar Centre. This account brings to 
light the various influences on Uday Shankar in the process of evolving a 
style. Pertinent are Narendra Sharma’s remarks on the influence of Dr. 
Rudolf Steiner and Chekhov, some were influences as far apart as Michael 
Chekhov and Guru Namboodri and a new style emerged. Fundamental to the 
style was naturally the exercises and the manner of those exercises which led 
to technical classes. Uday Shankar had spent many hours of his life watching 
and teaching people how to sit and how to stand. Perhaps the exercises and 
the technique classes shaped the bodies and the movements of all those who 
worked with him to such an extent that even today one can identify an Uday 
Shankar product by his mere gait. 


The evolution of exercises or a style which discarded by purpose the 
division between Nritya and Abhinaya between word, movement and gesture 
and metrical cycle:and movement was an innovative step of the greatest 
consequence ; but was that all? No, Uday Shankar’s searching mind drewupon 
the recesses of the tradition: myths and legends, fables and tales and the 
dances of dhobies. He had colourful memories of the kings and the dances 
of the dhobies but he was equally responsible to the mechanisation of modern 
life and so all blended together to make his dance-dramas full of rhythm and 
life. His contribution technically lay in a very creative response to finding and 
identifying a suitable style and form to communicate, with an appropriate 
theme or content. Despite his acquaintance with the traditional forms he had 
tocut across all of them,so that an integrated compositioncould be presented. 
This was then not so much a matter of anew and personal style asa new 
approach to movement and dance. 


Uday Shankar since his childhood had been fascinated by the magic 
lantern. This fascination of an electronic gadget did not ever die. From the 
days of Ramayana as a gigantic shadow theatre of Almora to the Life of 
Buddha in the National Stadium in Delhi and finally to the Cinemascope, 
he used multi-media. Again the approach was eclectic multi-dimensional 


rather than one-dimensional. 


These and many more are the contributions of Uday Shankar the man, 
and Uday Shankar the artist. Naturally there was areaction to his contri- 
butions because the very fact of his having brought to light the rich resources 
of the tradition meant a re-establishment of the tradition and a decrying of the 
eclectic approach. The 1950s and 60s witnessed this phenomenon in Indian 
dance. Parallel, however, was the work of his students and disciples and 
associates. These associates have worked against odds which were not Uday 
Shankar’s, When Uday Shankar presented his ballets people had not gone 
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through the rigorous training of Bharatnatayam, Kathakali or Chhau or 
Odissi. Today a large number of people have that experience. Thus it is 
impossible to create any kind of an impressionistic dance style which draws 
upon these resources. You have either to recreate them with authenticity or 
break away from them. This is the challenge that has followed. 


The late Shanti Vardhan achieved some large measure of success by 
discarding facial abhinaya and hand gestures. Those others who follow 
are searching, sometimes finding and sometimes getting lost in the forest. 
However, it is still too early to assess their work. They either return to the 
large home or go theirlonely way but in either case, it is the spirit of the 
master’s sense of adventure which guides. 


In Uday Shankar’s passing away is the passing away of a multi-faceted 
personality and artist who ushered in an era of an awareness of an aspect of 
Indian culture which may well have been buried without ever having the 
power of resuscitation. 


—Kapila Vatsyayan 


